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Translator or Interpreter : it is a title accorded to a few scholars,
in honour of their having made the Indian sacred books access-
ible to their own countrymen. The same sage was the founder
of most of the Spiti temples. The one at Nako contained some
curious carved wooden altar canopies, composed of conven-
tional trees issuing from the mouths of monsters and surmounted
by winged figures, which were almost Baroque in conception, if
one could conceive that style shorn of its rather too common
faults of vulgarity and senseless jumbling of Roman details.
The interior walls must once have been resplendent with paint-
ings, but time and smoke have dimmed them sadly. We could,
however, make out a huge Wheel of Life, or diagram represent-
ing the central Buddhist doctrine of the perpetual flux of ex-
istence ; those who have read Kim will recollect that it was a
picture of this same Wheel, drawn by the old lama, which was
torn in the exciting scuffle with the two foreign spies up in the
Khunu country. I shall discuss this Wheel and its meaning
when I revert to it in a later chapter. At this moment it would
be premature; but a few explanations are necessary concerning
the implications of the name " Translator " which the Spiti
temple-builder bore, for its significance is more profound than
appears on the surface.

A Translator, in the sense recognized by the Tibetans, is
not to be taken for a mere scholar who, aided by dictionaries,
turns a certain text from one language into another and leaves
it at that, A text interpreted according to the whim of every
reader, however uninstructed, is a danger, since the seed of a
whole crop of errors may be sown which, in their turn, engender
new errors, which again, in course of time, may even become
invested with the prestige of acknowledged authority* One has
only to recall some of the ill-founded theories of orientalists,
due to the distortion of texts by persons who had, half-
unconsciously, read into them their own personal habits of
thought, assimilating any words of doubtful meaning to specious
equivalents in their own tongue and thus conjuring up an
entirely inappropriate set of associations.

An elementary example will serve to show how easy it is to
slip into this pitfall. There is a popular proverb in Tibetan
which says that, " without the Lama no man can be delivered."
Europeans have qiioted it with indignation. " See how the
lamas try to keep the people in subjection! " was their com-